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UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION AND 
UNIVERSITY IDEALS 

The development of our American uni- 
versities is seriously handicapped by the 
present system of administration. A spirit 
of chauvinism intolerant of adverse criti- 
cism from outsiders, even when directed 
against obvious defects, is often a promi- 
nent factor in determining as well as in 
limiting the functions of the entire educa- 
tional system now operative in colleges and 
universities which remain private corpora- 
tions. This particular defect is more ap- 
parent in our older universities where the 
bonds of union between alma mater and 
alumni, which during the early period of 
development were essential to the life of 
our colleges, now threaten unless modified 
and readjusted to impair the growth and 
vitality of these institutions. Wherever 
the spirit of progress is felt, the problem of 
the proper readjustment of the administra- 
tive forces of our universities so as to make 
the most effective use of available resources 
is, for the moment, a more important ques- 
tion than providing for an increase of 
revenue. It is not difficult to point out 
more than one concrete example of the con- 
fusion that exists in regard to the relation- 
ships of the various departments of ad- 
ministration and the unfortunate state of 
anarchy sure to arise when a board of 
trustees whose members are uninformed as 
to the general progress made in the devel- 
opment of universities suddenly reassumes 
the powers which through their inertia had 
temporarily been relegated to president 
and deans. The results of this unfortu- 
nate state of affairs have been that fruitless 
efforts are made to solve problems re- 
quiring the training and special knowledge 
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possessed only by experts in university 
affairs. 

The administration of our universities is 
vested in a board of trustees, a corporation, 
or overseers, president and faculty. The 
manner in which the members of these 
boards are selected and the relation they 
bear to each other is not the result of a 
carefully thought-out plan, but represents 
a scheme in development in which oppor- 
tunism has played the chief part. A seri- 
ous result of a policy of administration 
that takes no thought for the morrow is 
seen in the persistence of a form of govern- 
ment sufficiently elastic not to interfere 
with the growth of the college, but pain- 
fully restrictive when applied to the con- 
duct of affairs in the higher institutions of 
learning. The form of organization, with 
but very slight modifications, that was 
originally adopted in the early history of 
our colleges, when these institutions were 
about on the level with our present high 
schools, is practically in use now and is 
relatively as effective as would be the wood- 
burning locomotive in pulling the modern 
express train. The present relationship 
between the faculty, trustees and president 
may be regarded as a haphazard growth, 
the result of a laissez-faire policy, afford- 
ing an example of the same sufficient-to- 
the-day spirit and smug satisfaction with 
existing conditions that is so common in 
our institutions, and is well illustrated in 
the administration of municipal affairs 
where the immediate exigencies of a given 
situation are met without any provision for 
eventualities. 

The chief duty of the trustees during 
the early history of the American colleges 
was to assist the president in collecting the 
necessary revenues, while turning to him 
for instruction in regard to the educational 
policy of the college. He became not alone 
their representative and spokesman, but 



also that of the faculty. The present auto- 
cratic position of university executives was 
created for them by the acts of the trustees 
in shifting responsibility for the perform- 
ance of certain duties from their own 
shoulders to that of the president and 
deans. 

The faculty, to an almost equal degree, 
is to blame for the undue centralization of 
power in the executive offices. As a rule, 
faculties (in common with other legislative 
bodies long deprived of constitutional 
rights) as a body, are nihilistic and show 
little evidence of any capacity for con- 
structive criticism and administration. 
During the period when the autocracy of 
the president's and dean's office was rapid- 
ly rising, it became a form of lese-majeste, 
as it is now, for members of the faculty to 
communicate their views upon university 
questions to individual members of the 
board of trustees. As all direct channels 
of communication between trustees and 
faculty are officially closed, the temptation 
to resort to indirect methods of expression 
and interchange of ideas is frequently 
present. 

The ease with which the members of the 
board of trustees transferred their power 
as well as sense of obligation in the per- 
formance of duties to the president plainly 
showed they did not wish to be troubled 
unnecessarily by the discussion of educa- 
tional problems. The lack of sympathetic 
interest shown by the trustees in the prob- 
lems of most vital importance in the uni- 
versity life has had two serious conse- 
quences. In more than one instance a feel- 
ing of distrust and suspicion has arisen 
between the faculty and trustees, more 
serious and aggravated in the case of the 
former body, as they as individuals were 
directly interested in the progress of events. 
In the second place the absence of any 
safety valve or of a channel of direct com- 
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munication between the two governing 
boards has given rise within the faculty to 
a psychasthenia universitatis. This psy- 
chosis has been produced by the lack of 
opportunity to discuss the larger problems 
of the university, and as always happens to 
those suffering from forms of mental re- 
pressions, or of living in cramped intellec- 
tual quarters, the tendency to indulge in 
petty recriminations and to be resentful of 
criticism has occasionally assumed alarm- 
ing proportions with some of the character- 
istics of an epidemic. If it were possible 
to adopt the treatment generally indicated 
in psychoses of this nature, a cure could 
readily be effected by getting rid of the 
relatives and asking for advice from disin- 
terested outsiders competent to express an 
opinion on university problems. Unfor- 
tunately, complications are apt to arise. 
Trustees, unaccustomed to the discussion of 
academic problems, will, when confronted 
by a crisis, feel the importance of imme- 
diate action. The faculty naturally resents 
what it considers to be an encroachment 
upon its prerogatives, and well-grounded 
serious misgivings as to the results that will 
probably follow the interference of laymen 
in the struggle for the establishment and 
maintenance of university ideals are sure 
to arise. 

At present, trustees see things through 
a glass very darkly, as they themselves are 
generally strong partisans of institutions 
and lack not only a special knowledge of 
university problems, but are often deficient 
in a true sense of perspective. The choice 
of trustees in our eastern universities in a 
large number of instances is not deter- 
mined by the individual's personal quali- 
fications for the position, nor by his special 
knowledge of university problems. The 
selection depends frequently upon the par- 
tisanship of the candidate reflected in the 
uncritical attitude of devotion to his alma 



mater and a certain lack of discrimination, 
often a product of the hysterical domina- 
tion of a phase of the college spirit which 
produces a hypo-sensitiveness in detecting 
the defects of his own and a corresponding 
degree of hyper-sensitiveness for picking 
out those of other institutions. This is one 
of the reasons why the information acquired 
by trustees from their friends in the fac- 
ulty in regard to the relative value of work 
done in the different departments of the 
university often has about the same in- 
trinsic worth when introduced as evidence 
as a Teutonic valuation of French scholar- 
ship, or a stand-patter's attitude towards 
the subject of tariff reform. 

The trustees' lack of a clear understand- 
ing of the nature of university problems 
and their failure to cooperate with the fac- 
ulty in the formulation of a definite policy 
for the development of the institution, is a 
very serious tactical error. The public, 
partly through ignorance, and partly 
through an instinctive feeling of distrust, 
caused by the silence of the administration 
as to the existence of any general plan for 
the development of the university, does not 
have any great degree of confidence that 
funds contributed are always expended to 
the best advantage. 

A public statement of policy would avert 
another danger always imminent in the 
administration of university affairs. The 
acceptance of benefactions with attending 
conditions may be a curse and not a bless- 
ing. The American university has reached 
a stage in its development when it is no 
longer to be considered as a debtor to any 
public-minded, generous citizen who con- 
tributes to its financial support. The atti- 
tude passively assumed by trustees, that the 
policy determining the growth of the insti- 
tution depends upon the sums of money 
contributed for maintenance, is not only 
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undignified, but it is in danger of becoming 
a thorn in the flesh. 

This cringing form of mendicancy, al- 
ways on the defensive, would cease to exist, 
if a carefully prepared plan for the future 
development of the institution was pre- 
sented to the public. There is no reason 
why a great university should be apologetic 
in asking for financial support. 

The sense of official obligation which 
often impels trustees to beg in a perfunc- 
tory manner for funds, making it possible 
to carry some plan or scheme into effect, 
the details of which are either unknown or 
are not carefully prepared for general 
scrutiny, does not generate sufficient 
strength of conviction among the represen- 
tatives of the university to arouse by their 
appeals the interest of intelligent persons 
to the point when a favorable response may 
be expected. 

Those institutions of learning which take 
the public into their confidence, at the same 
time pledging themselves to the mainte- 
nance of the highest academic ideals, will 
without doubt receive the necessary finan- 
cial support. The resentful attitude some- 
times adopted by an administration in the 
face of the well-directed criticisms from 
without, is often replaced by a singular 
indifference or apathy in formulating a 
working plan embodying any features sug- 
gested by those who are not intimately as- 
sociated with the institution. 

Several instances of this tendency to 
drift have recently occurred and may be 
taken as quite typical of what is unfor- 
tunately a frequent occurrence. One of 
the most distinguished scientists in the 
country offered in writing some suggestions 
for the development of departments along 
lines, which, if they had been followed, 
would have brought signal distinction and 
honor to a university with which he was 
not officially connected. The plan has 



never been discussed by either trustees or 
faculty, and it is only reasonable to suppose 
that the genuine interest in the affairs of 
this particular institution shown by an 
outsider, whose opinion is highly valued in 
university circles, has not increased if it 
has not altogether disappeared. 

Very often prominent men are asked to 
state the conditions upon which they would 
go to certain universities. Their replies are 
sometimes given at length and are devoted 
to indicating the lines along which the 
work in certain departments should be 
directed. These replies, containing the 
valuable advice of experts, are seldom dis- 
cussed by the faculty or trustees, and the 
possibility of making a successful public 
appeal for the carrying on of important 
work is not entertained. The effect of this 
lack of sympathetic, intelligent interest of 
the trustees in the actual progress of the 
university has become a serious drawback, 
and is quite as disastrous for the main- 
tenance of high ideals as is the notion that 
it is possible to estimate the progress of an 
institution by the increase in the enroll- 
ments of students or by an enumeration of 
the list of new buildings. 

The discussions that have occurred in 
academic circles during the past decade 
have served the double purpose of exposing 
defects inherent in the administration of 
most of our universities and have also been 
the means of suggesting the remedies. 
(1) There is a pretty general agreement 
that the autocratic powers of presidents and 
of all executive officers should be limited. 
In order to do this successfully, the condi- 
tions responsible for the present state of 
affairs should be modified. This would lead 
to setting reforms in motion, resulting 
eventually in an intelligent and active co- 
operation of the executives, trustees and 
faculty. An excellent plan has been sug- 
gested of limiting the tenure of office of 
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president and deans to a single period of 
four or five years. The salaries paid to exec- 
utives should not greatly exceed that of the 
professors, nor should more elaborate pro- 
vision be made for the residences of presi- 
dent and deans than for those of the 
faculty. 

(2) Synchronous with the limitations 
imposed upon the authority of executives 
there should be corresponding and equally 
important changes in the board of trustees. 
A joint committee, as already suggested, 
consisting of three or five members from 
each board, viz., trustees and faculty, 
should act as the medium for keeping the 
former in touch and sympathy with the 
intellectual progress of the university. The 
presiding officer of this joint committee 
should be chosen by vote from either board 
and it would be well to limit his tenure of 
office to correspond with that of the presi- 
dent and deans. The reports of this com- 
mittee would be quite free from the per- 
sonal coloring given to the suggestions made 
by single executives. The establishment of 
a more intimate relationship would be re- 
ciprocally beneficial and would serve to 
give the faculty a greater sense of respon- 
sibility by introducing the discussion of 
questions of broader academic interest, and 
would lessen the tendency of individual 
members of the faculty to indulge in the 
petty recriminations and personalities 
which are the result of conditions arising 
from having lived too long in one place, 
and a limited intellectual horizon. A 
change of equally great importance would 
be the creation of an advisory board to trus- 
tees and faculty, composed of the members 
of the joint executive committee, to which 
should be added several representatives, 
preferably from the faculties of other uni- 
versities. This enlarged committee should 
hold one or two meetings a year and from 
its foreign members a perspective view of 



the university could readily be obtained. 
The Princetonian should know how his 
alma mater appears when viewed from 
Cambridge, and the Harvard professor or 
overseer could sometimes correct a tend- 
ency to spiritual myopia by adopting sug- 
gestions coming from a source as distant 
from the Back Bay as is New Jersey. The 
tyrannical domination of certain forms of 
college spirit has become an obstacle to 
progress in the life of the older universities. 
Impatient of criticism and often expressing 
itself in the form of a flabby optimism it 
insists that the administration of the uni- 
versity should be directed solely by those 
alumni who possess "the requisite degree 
of knowledge of local conditions." The 
annual report of "outsiders" letting in 
fresh air from without the walls would in 
time lead the trustees to take a more intel- 
ligent appreciation of the intellectual life 
of the university. 

The rate of development of our higher 
institutions of learning will be directly 
proportional to the rapidity with which 
trustees or regents familiarize themselves 
with the actual progress made in the uni- 
versity world. The majority of trustees 
on account of lack of knowledge have the 
tendency to look at university problems 
from the high-school or collegiate point of 
view. Their failure, in common with many 
other persons, to apprehend or appreciate 
the essential factors in the life of a great 
university at their proper valuation was 
referred to by the late President Gilman 
when he more than once affirmed that "the 
true university does not depend upon 
'cloistered aisles' or a beautiful campus." 
He knew how often brains are sacrificed for 
buildings, and that institutions like indi- 
viduals often built themselves wonderful 
tombs. If we except what has been ac- 
complished in a few notable instances, 
there has been a general failure in our 
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eastern universities to comprehend the 
vital importance of encouraging productive 
scholarship. Business men as a rule have 
only a vague idea of the reasons for pro- 
moting and encouraging research and uni- 
versity trustees greatly need enlightenment 
on this subject. The mention of the word 
"investigation" suggests "mysteries," 
while research is looked upon in the light 
of a luxury carried on by professors as a 
pleasant relaxation from the ordinary 
drudgery of routine duties. This miscon- 
ception of the spirit that dominates the 
investigator is a transmitted product of 
the times when the general public was satis- 
fied to accept the first half of the definition 
of "university" given in the dictionary; 
namely, "an institution devoted to teach- 
ing." 

Eecently the reading public has reopened 
the dictionary and has found there is a 
second hitherto forgotten clause, "and to 
the higher branches of learning." Learn- 
ing and teaching, if either one is to be suc- 
cessful, can not be disassociated. The in- 
vestigator is a "learner" and teaching, if 
it is not to degenerate into dogmatism, a 
mere cramming of the memory with in- 
formation, must be thoroughly inoculated 
with the spirit of youth. The instructor, 
who, in the ordinary sense of the word, is a 
teacher, an imparter of information, and 
one never having actually engaged in re- 
search, loses his mental plasticity at a much 
earlier age than the investigator. The 
spirit of eternal youth is the impetus and 
moving force of the great investigator. He 
is neither satisfied nor quieseed by the mere 
commands of authority. The apple falls 
from the tree, the pendulum swings in the 
cathedral, the blood leaves the heart, cir- 
culates through the body and returns to 
this organ, and his eyes are first to see these 
phenomena. He needs no "letter from the 
blind to those who can not see" to arouse 



his perceptive faculties. His sympathies 
are with the healthy child, whose interest 
in the universe has not been impaired by 
teachers competent only to impart informa-^ 
tion and constantly irritated by the "why" 
of irrepressible and impressionable youth. 
He does not discourage any attempt to 
look at the universe from Aristotelian or 
Platonic point of view, but admonishes the 
student to be himself rather than a mere 
pocket edition of the classics. 

The basic principle underlying culture, 
expressed in the affirmation ' ' no one is alto- 
gether right and no one altogether wrong, ' ' 
is the working creed of the investigator. 
His attitude of mind makes him instinct- 
ively reject as spurious the cultural spe- 
cifics hawked in the market-place as cures 
for all the ills to which human flesh is heir. 
The invidious distinctions occasionally 
drawn by teachers, between those subjects 
which have a supposedly higher cultural 
value and those of more strictly utilitarian 
merit do not exist. The mental mechan- 
ism determining the individual possession 
of culture is merely an index of the func- 
tional capacity of the brain and nervous 
system. The factors upon which this mech- 
anism depends are largely the product of 
racial and ancestral traits. Too much at- 
tention is frequently given to the infinites- 
imal influence of education in the supposed 
dissemination of these particular mental 
traits, while some educators are actually in 
danger of reducing the pursuit of culture 
to a fad. By proclaiming too vociferously 
the specific virtue of certain remedies, they 
not only expose the fallacies in the argu- 
ment, but like the parvenu who continu- 
ally harps upon the advantage of aristoc- 
racy, they make public confession of the 
absence in their own cases of the hereditary 
factors essential in the acquisition of cul- 
ture. These same persons, says President 
B. S. Woodward, "having drunk deeply at 
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certain fountains of learning appear to be 
sure that there are no others." The spirit 
of investigation is a tonic, restoring vigor, 
self-reliance, and individuality to the mem- 
bers of the army of imitators that yearly 
receive degrees from our colleges and uni- 
versities. It rebukes the artist whose chief 
ambition in life is to copy French models, 
ridicules the classicist who is only at his 
best when working in the Oxford atmos- 
phere, or the scientist whose spectacles are 
made in Germany, and says to each of 
them, "Eyes have you and can not see, 
ears and hear not," and with the Persian 
poet is ready to exclaim, "I myself am 
Heaven and Hell." Instead of offering to 
the student an "a la carte" diet of selected 
facts and theories, it would teach him how 
to search intelligently for facts while cau- 
tioning him as did Bishop Berkeley to 
"consider the pains that have been taken 
to perplex the plainest things, that distrust 
of the senses, those doubts and scruples, 
those obstructions and refinements that oc- 
cur in the very entrance of the sciences." 
If he remembers this admonition then "it 
will not seem strange that men of leisure 
and curiosity should lay themselves out in 
fruitless disquisitions without descending 
to the particular parts of life, or informing 
themselves in the more necessary and im- 
portant parts of knowledge. ' ' 

The university in which the spirit of re- 
search does not pervade the atmosphere 
bears a relation to the students similar to 
that of the nursery maids to the children 
playing on the beach, always within call of 
guardians, ever ready to emphasize the 
danger of young people venturing beyond 
their depth. The desire to enter deep water 
is more quickly aroused by watching expert 
swimmers than by reading dissertations on 
the art of swimming. Youth rebels at the 
needless restraints imposed by authority, 
and as an education is generally only the 



summons bidding it listen with becoming 
humility to the commands of the fathers, 
those in authority should recognize that the 
assumed indifferences of undergraduates to 
the claims of the intellectual world is often 
merely a protective form of reaction. In- 
stead of repressing healthy instincts, why 
should not students be encouraged to be- 
lieve that it is possible for them to advance 
the bounds of our present store of knowl- 
edge? The consciousness of leading in the 
procession always awakens stronger im- 
pulses and deeper interests than can be ex- 
pected to develop in students who in all 
their mental excursions have been trained 
like the participants in the parade of a 
young ladies' boarding-school, to submis- 
sively follow the teacher. 

The healthy, inspiring and contagious 
spirit of independence of the modern in- 
vestigator, recalling that of the old Vikings 
with their uncontrollable desire to sail over 
unknown seas, should be fostered by our 
universities. The presence in these insti- 
tutions of a large eorps of investigators 
each led by a dominating interest in his 
special problems, is the sanest and safest 
method by which to combat "commercial- 
ism," create idealism and give undergrad- 
uates an intelligent appreciation of the 
pleasures of student life. "Words are 
feminine, deeds masculine," says the old 
Italian proverb. The patience of youth 
has been severely overtaxed by the length 
and number of the sermons to which it has 
been forced to listen. To-day the American 
university has a wonderful opportunity to 
teach by example. By making the encour- 
agement of productive scholarship a pri- 
mary and not a secondary duty students 
may be led to realize that an intelligent, 
normal interest in any subject is in- 
separably connected with the desire for 
progress. 

The index of the healthy physical and 
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mental life of a great university is meas- 
ured by the number and activities of its 
teachers and students who are actually en- 
gaged in productive scholarship. 

During the period when trustees and 
regents have been more keenly interested 
than ever before in discussing the question 
as to whether the ideals of the high school 
and college should or should not dominate 
the policy of the university, two great 
foundations, the Carnegie and Eockefeller 
Institutions, have been dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of learning. Gradually the real 
significance of their independent existences 
is becoming more and more apparent to 
those persons who are competent to form 
an opinion upon the nature and scope of 
university problems. The American uni- 
versity to-day is an institution devoted 
primarily to teaching, while its assumed 
right to the title of a seat of learning is 
still open to question. Will the old bottles 
hold the new wine? If they do not then 
the intelligent interest of a rapidly in- 
creasing number of American citizens, com- 
petent to distinguish the essential differ- 
ences between collegiate and university 
ideals, will within a few years provide the 
means for the establishment of "higher 
institutions of learning." 

Stewart Paton 
Princeton, N. J. 



PHYSIOLOGY AS A FUNDAMENTAL IN 
VETEBINABY EDUCATION 1 

Education, lite nature, should be or- 
derly — a development from the simple to 
the complex. The development of the mor- 
phologically simple cell into the complex 
adult animal organism proceeds in an or- 
derly way. The cell is the morphological 
unit and the mature animal consists of in- 

1 Presented at the meeting of the Association of 
Veterinary Faculties and Examining Boards of 
North America at Toronto, Canada, August, 1911. 



numerable units, some of which have 
undergone a very great modification as to 
form. The cell can not be accepted as the 
physiological unit. What is apparently 
simple as to form is not necessarily simple 
as to function. The activities of the cell 
are but partially understood. The physio- 
logical unit, around which center these ac- 
tivities, is, like the atom of chemistry, in- 
visible, but its power is unquestioned. 
Function is concealed in structure. Func- 
tion is not often revealed without search 
and, indeed, research. In some instances 
it may be so superficial as to be easily rec- 
ognized ; in others it may lie so deeply that 
the keenest intellect is baffled in demon- 
strating its presence in a satisfactory man- 
ner. 

The relation of physiology to the biolog- 
ical sciences is most intimate. It is not a 
question of independence but of interde- 
pendence. Many more or less plausible 
arguments may be advanced that one par- 
ticular science may have a greater relative 
value than others. Chemistry and physics 
are concerned with matter and we ordi- 
narily associate them with unorganized 
bodies. Physiology is restricted to liv- 
ing matter, or organized bodies. We 
can not consider inorganic material 
in physiological terms. Yet chemistry 
and physics are intricately involved in 
physiological processes and the question 
arises, perhaps, in the minds of some if, 
under the proper combination of condi- 
tions and of environment, life is not 
evolved from chemical reactions. Chem- 
ical action is constantly occurring in living 
tissue. Does it control the living tissue 
or does the living tissue control it ? In the 
processes of filtration, diffusion and osmo- 
sis, physics occupies a relationship scarcely 
less intimate than chemistry. Solutions of 
crystallizable substances of unequal con- 
centration separated by an animal mem- 



